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A  SCMI-MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NiW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRINOS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  tOUCATION 


Government 


In  proposing  tax  cats  last  week,  the  House  Ways 
&  Means  Committee  voted  tentatively  to  slice  in  half  fed¬ 
eral  excise  tax  on  admissions  to  movies,  theaters  and 
college  sports  events,  to  eliminate  it  entirely  on  tickets  to 
some  types  of  entertainment.  Coming  under  the  latter 
category  are  admissions  to  elementary  and  high  school 
sports  events,  non-profit  educational  and  charitable  shows. 

Dual-purpose  of  regional  colleges  was  again 
refuted  by  heads  of  the  Southern  regional  education  pro¬ 
gram  as  they  acclaimed  a  Maryland  court  of  appeals 
decision  last  month.  Reversing  the  ruling  of  a  lower  court 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20).  the  court  of  appeals 
held,  in  effect,  that  Maryland  must  provide  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  Negroes  within  the  state,  regard¬ 
less  of  regional  college  facilities  available  to  them  else¬ 
where,  (The  case  was  brought  by  a  Negro  student  who 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the  U.  of  Maryland  school 
of  nursing  on  the  grounds  that,  under  terms  of  the 
regional  compact,  the  state  provided  nursing  education 
for  Negroes  at  Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

Said  Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  director  of  the  board  of 
control  for  the  regional  program:  “The  decision  blocks 
the  state  of  Maryland  from  trying  to  mis-use  the  compact 
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and  rips  off  the  ‘segregation’  label  given  the  plan  by  some 
critics.”  During  the  hearing,  the  board  had  testified  that 
the  compact  was  designed  to  help  states  build  better  sys¬ 
tems  of  higher  education,  not  to  forestall  the  necessity 
of  providing  equal  educational  facilities  within  states. 

Kentucky,  the  most  recent  state  to  sign  the  compact, 
incidentally,  simultaneously  passed  legislation  providing 
that  no  student  would  be  sent  to  a  college  outside  the 
state  if  the  desired  course  were  offered  by  a  Kentucky 
institution.  (See  “Opening  Doors,”  ADMINISTRATION .) 

Training  of  political  leaders  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  national  academy,  according  to  Nat.  Com¬ 
mander  Geo.  N.  Craig  of  the  American  Legion.  A  bill 
providing  for  such  an  institution  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress  soon,  he  reports. 

California’s  proposed  tobacco  tax  was  de¬ 
feated  last  month  in  the  state  senate.  Two-thirds  of  the 
tax  would  have  been  appropriated  for  schools. 

Seeking  aid  for  ’’distressed”  districts, 

some  1000  persons  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  to  impress  Congress  with 
the  urgency  of  providing  permanent  federal  assistance  for 
schools  in  areas  near  federal  projects.  Most  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  schoolmen  and  citizens  from  communities  near 
Washington,  but  altogether,  40  school  systems  in  19  states 
were  represented. 

The  group  hailed  bills  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep. 
Bailey  (D-W.  Va.).  One,  H.R.  7940,  would  provide  funds 
for  operation  of  schools  in  federally  affected  districts. 
Another,  H.R.  8113,  would  aid  in  school  construction. 

Under  H.R.  7940,  those  districts  eligible  for  aid  would 
be  of  four  types:  (1)  those  whose  revenues  have  been  re¬ 
duced  as  the  result  of  federal  acquisition  of  real  property 
amounting  to  10%  or  more  of  total  assessed  valuation 
(2)  those  which  provide  education  for  children  residing 
on  federal  property  (3)  those  which  provide  education 
for  children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  federal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  (4)  those  in  which  enrollment  has  increased 
25%  or  more  since  1939  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Although  some  critics  believe  that  these 
conditions  of  eligibility  are  too  vague,  H.R.  7940  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass.  The  House  Labor  and  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  is  considering  the  measure  this  week. 
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Xew  attempts  to  lift  The  Nation  ban,  in 

effect  in  the  New  York  City  schools  for  the  past  two  years, 
are  being  made  by  the  publisher  and  supporters  of  the 
magazine.  Last  month  they  applied  to  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Education  for  reversal  of  the  ruling  that 
state  education  authorities  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
local  school  boards  in  their  selection  of  school  library 
materials.  This  month  courts  in  Albany  and  Brooklyn 
will  hear  pleas  that  the  ban  constitutes  illegal  censorship- 

■n  reporting  on  its  past,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  revealed  in  the  April  issue  of  School  Life  that 
11  Commissioners  of  Education  have  directed  its  affairs 
during  its  83  year  history.  Their  terms  of  office  ranged 
from  11  months  (George  F,  Zook,  1934)  to  16  years 
five  months  (John  Eaton,  1870  to  1886),  averaged  eight 
years. 

Administration 

A  significant  conclave  will  take  place  in  Syracuse 
May  10  and  11.  At  that  time  leaders  of  school  study 
councils  across  the  nation  will  get  together  at  the  first 
national  conference  ever  held  for  school  study  council 
representatives. 

Of  the  17  councils  in  operation  throughout  the  country, 
11  will  take  part  in  the  meeting.  Like  the  host  group, 
the  Central  New  York  School  Study  Council,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Education  at  Syracuse  U.,  all 
are  affiliated  with  teacher-training  institutions,  and  all  are 
composed  of  “member”  school  systems. 

Program  of  the  conference  will  consist  of  a  brief  report 
on  the  history,  organization  and  activities  of  each  council, 
then  discussion  of  these  major  school  study  council  prob¬ 
lems:  (1)  What  are  the  proper  functions  of  a  council? 
(2)  How  should  one  be  organized  and  financed?  (3) 
What  are  the  best  ways  of  initiating  and  carrying  out 
studies?  (4)  How  can  a  council’s  publications  be  made 
more  effective?  (5)  How'  can  work  of  the  council  bring 
better  quality  of  education  in  member  schools?  (6)  How 
can  school  study  councils  work  more  closely  together  for 
mutual  benefit? 

In  vlune’s  Atlantic  Monthly,  Gilbert  E.  Case 
of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at  Brown  will  answer  charges 
appearing  in  the  March  issue  that  public  schools  are 
guilty  of  dealing  in  “quackerv”  (see  "Sailing  into  ‘Super- 
pedagogues,'  ”  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  March  20).  The  June 
letter  columns  are  slated  to  contain  protests  from  other 
teed-off  schoolmen. 

Fiscal  independence  of  school  boards  has 

been  obtained  in  all  cities  of  less  than  125.000  population 
in  New  York.  A  goal  of  education  officials  for  many 
years,  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  separate 
tax  limits  for  education  and  general  municipal  purposes 
was  approved  by  voters  last  fall.  Recently  the  legislature 
passed  the  measure,  and  last  month  Governor  Dewey 
gave  it  his  okay. 

Success  of  the  amendment  is  said  to  be  encouraging 
large  city  school  systems  in  the  state  (Albany,  Buffalo, 
New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Yonkers  and  Rochester)  to 


attempt  a  similar  break  for  freedom.  Tbeir  budgets 
continue  to  be  subject  to  municipal  approval.  (See  "Slim 
Salary  Raises,"  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Onc-room  schools  arc  still  In  business 

although  they  have  been  dying  off  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
day  for  the  past  30  years.  Some  120,000  vanished  be¬ 
tween  1917  and  1948,  but  75.000  others  remained,  the 
Office  of  Education  reported  last  month  in  "The  One- 
Teacher  School — Its  Midcentury  Status.” 

Regardless  of  their  gradual  demise,  one-room  schools 
should  not  be  overlooked  as  an  educational  institution, 
the  bulletin  cautions.  In  1948  (tbe  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available),  they  still  accounted  for  about 
half  of  all  public  schools,  about  one-twelfth  of  all  teachers 
and  one-fifteenth  of  all  pupils  (or  1,500,000). 

More  than  one-half  of  the  small  schools  are  located 
in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Kansas.  But  in  these 
states  they  are  almost  non-existent:  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  Washington. 


Opening!  doors  to  Negro  students,  Berea 
College  last  month  became  the  first  Kentucky  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  accept  Negroes  for  undergraduate 
work  under  terms  of  new  legislation  (see  "Revision  of  College 
Segregation  Laws,"  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  March  20).  Three 
Catholic  colleges  (Nazareth,  Ursuline  and  Bellarmine) 
and  the  U.  of  Louisville  immediately  followed  suit.  At  the 
I',  of  Louisville,  the  new  admissions  policy  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  fall  of  1951 — at  which  time  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  separate  Negro  branch  will  be  closed  down. 

A  new  teachers’  advisory  council  will  serve 
Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  in  Chicago.  Composed  of  19  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  elected  this  month  by  teachers,  the  group 
will  be  responsible  for  giving  the  administration  the 
teaching  staff’s  viewpoint  on  school  problems. 

Siibser\’ience  to  political  causes  is  one  of 

the  chief  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  by  educational  institutions. 
Pres.  Harold  W.  Stoke  of  Louisiana  State  U.  told  some 
900  college  educators  at  the  annual  Nat.  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  in  Chicago  last  month.  Government, 
business,  labor,  politicians  and  the  public  in  general,  he 
said,  are  discovering  that  support  of  schools  is  not  an 
expense,  but  an  investment.  They  are  expecting  something 
in  return,  he  warned. 

The  question  educators  must  answer,  he  challenged,  is 
“Just  how  far  can  an  educational  system,  no  matter  how 
versatile,  go  in  solving  non-educational  problems  and 
remain  primarily  an  educational  svstem?”  (Another  report 
from  the  conference  appears  under  RELIGION.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Persuasion  Is  a  Perilous  Road,"  L.  D.  Haskew.  Nation’s  Schools, 
May  1950.  919  N,  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (The  author  tangles  with 
some  of  the  viewpoints  expressed  in  the  new  AASA  yearbook. 
Public  Relations  for  America’s  Schools.  Some  of  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  he  believes,  would  result  in  a  short-term  gain,  but  a  long¬ 
term  loss  for  schools. ) 

"Selecting  Personnel  for  Schools,”  School  Executive,  May  1950. 
470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Five  articles  on  what  superintendents 
should  look  for  when  considering  applicants  for  teaching  fobs.) 
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Accord  on  loyalty  provisions  has  been  reached 
by  U.  of  California  regents  and  faculty  members  after 
more  than  a  year  of  controversy.  Withdrawing  their 
demands  last  month  fur  a  loyalty  oath,  regents  accepted 
a  compromise  proposal  suggested  by  an  alumni  com¬ 
mittee.  Now  instead  of  taking  a  special  non-Communist 
oath,  faculty  members  will  sign  only  the  regular  employ¬ 
ment  contract  into  which  a  new  non-Communist  clause 
has  been  inserted.  If  a  staff  member  refuses  to  sign  the 
contract  because  of  the  clause,  he  will  be  given  a  hearing 
before  dismissal,  a  consideration  not  provided  for  under 
the  retracted  regulation. 

The  alumni  stepped  in  just  in  time,  for  on  April  30 
all  employes  who  had  not  signed  the  oath  would  have 
faced  dismissal.  (U.  of  Chicago  and  Iowa  State  College 
faculties  had  voted  to  give  2%  of  their  salaries  to  help 
relocate  any  discharged  professors.)  Although  right  of 
review  had  been  won  under  the  new  plan,  a  few  diehards 
still  protested  that  the  arrangement  remained  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  academic  freedom,  and  indicated  that  they  would 
take  hearings  in  preference  to  signing  the  new  contracts. 
One  regent  was  unbending.  Lawrence  M.  Giannini,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bank  of  America,  who  cast  the  only  dissenting 
vote  on  rescinding  the  oath,  immediately  announced  his 
resignation. 

A  charm  and  personality  school  has  been 
added  to  the  in-service  training  provided  for  Philadelphia 
teachers.  Like  other  courses  offered,  it  brings  in-sen  ice 
credit.  Enrollment  is  reported  to  be  heavy. 

Headquarters  of  5  education  groups  are 

to  be  housed  in  a  building  recently  purchased  by  the 
Amer.  Council  on  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.  After 
July  1.  the  ACE  will  move  to  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.. 
N.W.  Later,  the  Amer.  Vocational  Assn.,  Assn,  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Nat.  Catholic  Education¬ 
al  Assn.,  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges  and  perhaps 
headquarters  staffs  of  other  national  education  associa¬ 
tions  will  move  in. 

When  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education  meets  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  weekend,  incidentally,  it  will  elect  a  new  presi¬ 
dent.  Head  of  the  council  for  15  years.  Pres.  George 
F.  Zook  will  retire  in  July. 

In  recruiting  candidates  for  teaching,  the 

college  of  education  at  Butler  U.  is  specific  as  to  what 
kind  of  teachers  Indiana  wants.  In  a  poster  sent  to  high 
schools  in  the  state  this  month,  it  warns  graduating  seniors 
that  colleges  are  training  three  times  as  many  high  school 
teachers  as  will  be  able  to  find  jobs,  but  only  one-sixth 
the  number  of  elementary  teachers  needed. 

Scholarships  for  teacher  education  are  pro¬ 
vided  through  special  legislative  appropriations  in  nine 
states,  Clifford  P.  Archer  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  reports 
in  the  April  22  School  &  Society.  Ten  states  permit  state 
institutions  to  grant  scholarships  to  prospective  teachers, 
while  five  grant  scholarships  to  teachers  in  service  for 
summer-school  work. 


Slim  salary  raises  in  New  York  City  have 
touched  off  a  near  system-wide  teachers’  boycott  of 
voluntary  extra-curricular  activities  and  student  demon¬ 
strations  of  giant  proportions  and  riot  effect.  At  the  end 
of  last  month,  the  situation  was  more  than  out  of  hand. 

An  estimated  20,000  students  were  cutting  classes  to 
take  part  in  protests,  which  sometimes  ended  in  property 
destruction,  fights  and  arrests.  Police  thought  students 
were  just  “blowing  off  steam,”  but  others  (including  Supt. 
of  Schools  Wm.  Jansen)  thought  the  rioting  was  being 
inspired  and  encouraged  by  subversive  groups. 

Leading  up  to  the  demonstrations  were  these  develop¬ 
ments: 

ELarly  last  month  Mayor  O'Dwyer  deleted  a  $13,000,000 
item  in  the  school  board  budget,  cancelling  all  long- 
sought  raises.  Later,  however,  he  put  back  $7,000,000 
of  the  amount  to  permit  increases  of  from  $150  to  $250 
per  teacher.  Then,  about  the  same  time,  the  legislature 
passed  and  the  governor  signed  a  bill  granting  top  su¬ 
pervisory  employes  substantial  increases,  including  $7,500 
more  per  year  for  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  lower, 
but  still  four-figure  raises  for  associate  and  assistant  super¬ 
intendents,  high  school  and  elementary  principals.  Teach¬ 
ers  immediately  flared  up,  severed  their  connections  with 
spring  proms,  excursions  to  baseball  games  and  with 
other  after-hour  student  activities. 

Most  of  the  demonstrating  students  returned  to  their 
classrooms  this  week,  however.  Over  the  weekend,  the 
mayor  had  promised  to  give  an  audience  to  an  “official” 
student  delegation  (composed  of  student  government 
representatives).  He  also  directed  an  organization  study¬ 
ing  the  city  governmental  structure  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  an  elected  board  of  education  with  fiscal 
independence. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Plan  for  Financing  Student  Teaching”  E.  B.  Hawes  &  C.  L. 
Major.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Feb.  15,  1950.  Ohio  State 
U.  College  of  Ed.,  Columbus,  f  Survey  of  how  student  teaching 
is  financed  in  Ohio.) 

“The  Math  Teacher”  H.  G.  Ayre.  Illinois  Ed.,  Apr.  1950.  100  E. 
Edwards  St.,  Springfield,  III.  (An  analysis  of  the  math  teacher's 
job  in  Illinois  indicates  that  math  teachers  need  broader  general 
education,  and  graduate  work  which  puts  more  emphasis  on  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching  and  less  on  research. ) 

The  High  School  Department  Chairman:  His  Role  in  the  Newark 
Schools.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Newark,  N.J.  14p.  Free. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Reports  on  teaching  democracy  reveal  scant 
information  on  what  actually  happens  when  various  meth¬ 
ods  are  used,  according  to  Stanley  EL  Dimond,  head  of 
the  social  studies  department  for  the  Detroit  public 
schools.  It  would  behoove  teachers  to  collect  such  data, 
for  critics  are  going  to  continue  to  find  fault  with  the 
type  of  citizenship  education  offered,  he  writes  in  the 
April  24  issue  of  The  Civic  Leader. 

According  to  Mr.  Dimond,  who  has  analyzed  citizen¬ 
ship  education  projects  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  all 
teaching  of  democracy  seems  to  be  based  on  one  or  more 
of  five  suppositions  as  to  the  way  people  develop  demo¬ 
cratic  concepts  and  attitudes.  These  hold  that  under¬ 
standing  of  democracy  is  developed  through  (1)  emo- 
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tionai  appeals  (2  I  the  intellect  (3)  democratic  participa¬ 
tion,  or  is  dependent  on  (4)  good  mental  health  (5)  a 
home  and  out-of-school  environment  conducive  to  such 
understanding. 

In  Detroit,  he  reports,  some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  measure  the  comparative  merits  of  the  emotional,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  democratic  participation  approaches  and 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  mental  health  and  home  environ¬ 
ment  arguments.  So  far,  results  indicate  that  (1)  the 
emotional  approach  is  ineffective  alone  (2)  the  intellect¬ 
ual  approach  brings  some  improvement  in  attitudes  (3) 
the  participation  approach  brings  greater  improvement, 
but  as  school  activities  are  voluntary  and  often  cost 
money,  many  students  are  not  affected.  The  mental 
health  hy{)othesis  is  upheld  by  the  fact  that  there  is  high 
correlation  between  scores  of  personality  and  democratic 
attitudes  tests,  and  the  home-environment  theory  by  the 
fact  that  students’  attitudes  have  been  found  to  change 
little  during  four  years  of  high  school. 

Survey  of  report  cards  used  in  41  Pennsylvania 
school  districts  reveals  that  half  of  all  primary  grades 
have  switched  to  three-letter  grading  systems  which  de¬ 
note  only  superior,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  prog¬ 
ress.  Supt.  John  Linton,  of  Penn  Township,  reports  in  a 
bulletin  issued  for  Pennsylvania  district  superintendents. 
There  also  is  a  noticeable  trend,  he  discloses,  toward 
fewer  report  periods,  more  conferences  and  individual 
reports  (particularly  for  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade  I,  toward  larger  cards  with  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  emphasizing  adjustment. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  such  practices  were  found 
less  frequently.  The  survey  showed  that  half  of  the 
schools  are  using  the  A-B-C-D-E  system,  that  cards  are 
more  formal  and  usually  emphasize  achievement. 

Schools,  Supt.  Linton  concludes,  should  conduct  re¬ 
search  on  what  parents  want  to  know  and  what  they  can 
understand,  decide  what  teachers  are  able  to  evaluate. 
— then  adopt  more  uniform  methods  of  grading. 

An  ^^adventure  approach’’  to  learning 

is  recommended  by  Arthur  W.  Silliman,  principal  of 
Ardsley  (N.\.)  schools.  Although  he  has  been  advocating 
“on-the-spot”  education  and  encouraging  student  excur¬ 
sions  for  many  years,  only  recently  has  he  instigated 
what  he  calls  “Adventure-Education  Trips.”  leading  aspect 
of  the  “adventure  approach.”  On  these  trips,  students  in 
groups  of  from  five  to  20  visit  parks,  historic  shrines, 
other  sites  that  contribute  to  their  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory.  science  and  geography.  Some  are  one-day  trips, 
others  are  longer  camping  expeditions.  Given  in  small 
doses  as  an  “educational  vitamin,”  the  trips  have  almost 
a  magic  power  to  restore  interest  in  study,  Mr.  Silliman 
believes. 

The  program,  incidentally,  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Outdoor  Education  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Education,  which  this  year  encouraged  Mr. 
Silliman  to  open  up  the  expeditions  to  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  20  nearby  elementary  and  high  schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

'^Improving  First-Grade  Achievement  by  Readiness  Instruction,” 

R.  W .  Edmiston  &  Bessie  Peyton.  School  &  Society,  Apr,  15,  19^. 


15  Amsterdam  Ate.,  N.Y.  23.  (Report  on  the  value  of  readiness 
instruction  for  those  pupils  whose  tests  predict  unsatisfactory 
first-grade  achievement. ) 

To  Oarify  our  Problems:  A  Guide  to  Role-Playing,  Claire^  S. 
Schuman  &  Oscar  Tarcov.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B  nai 
B’rith,  327  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  10c.  (Instructions  on  how 
to  achieve  participation  of  all  members  of  a  discussion  group 
through  role-playing,  j 

Curricula 

Crollege  study  of  U.  history  shows  increase 
over  eight  years  ago,  according  to  a  survey  reported  Iasi 
month  by  the  Am  York  Times.  Since  a  similar  investiga¬ 
tion  in  1942,  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
requiring  courses  in  American  history  for  graduation  has 
almost  doubled. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  all  institutions  questioned 
(1.301  colleges  and  universities)  make  study  of  U.S. 
history  mandatory  for  all  undergraduates.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  all  teachers’  colleges  insist  on  it,  and  more 
than  half  of  all  publicly-supported  schools. 

But  not  all  educators  agree  that  the  trend  is  wise,  the 
Times  notes.  Although  64%  approved  (including  82% 
of  heads  of  teachers  colleges),  others  thought  that  a 
specific  requirement  for  American  history  might  develop 
lopsided  attitudes.  Concurring  that  such  study  should 
enable  students  to  bec’ome  better  citizens,  some  main¬ 
tained  that  it  would  offer  more  advantages  along  that 
line  if  taught  as  a  component  part  of  general  world 
history.  Over-concentration  on  American  history,  Dr- 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of  Brown  U.  and  head 
of  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Universities,  pointed  out,  might 
give  an  impression  that  things  are  new  in  America  which 
actually  are  part  of  the  experience  of  the  race. 

I'urricula  of  Catholic  high  schools  should 
be  expanded  to  include  a  new  course  of  study  designed 
for  students  who  will  not  go  to  college.  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
McManus,  assistant  director  of  the  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  told  participants  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Nat.  Catholic  Educational  Assn,  in  New  Orleans 
last  month.  The  new  curriculum,  he  asserted,  should 
concentrate  on  social  studies,  English  and  religion,  should 
offer  more  vocational  subjects,  particularly  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations.  (For  another  report  of  the  meeting,  see 
.AUDIO-VISUAL.) 

l.«bor-managemciif  relations  is  a  neglected 
subject  in  public  schools.  Dr.  Wm.  Jansen,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  New  York  City,  told  educators  attending 
the  annual  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania 
last  month.  Few  schools  have  been  eager  to  tackle  the 
subject,  although  like  Dr.  Jansen,  many  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  graduating 
seniors  of  both  labor  unions  and  management  eventually 
would  contribute  to  harmony  between  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

In  the  April  22  issue  of  School  &  Society,  Irvine  L.  H. 
Kerrison,  associate  professor  of  management  and  labor 
relations  at  Rutgers  U.,  reports  on  New  Jersey  projects 
designed  to  increase  such  understanding,  making  sug- 
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gestions  as  to  how  labor  relations  can  be  taught  effectively 
in  high  schools.  One  project  described  is  Newark’s 
course  (see  “Facts  on  Unions  as  Unions  See  Them”  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY.  Feb.  20,  1949).  Another  is  a  social  studies 
unit  presented  in  Sayreville  high  school.  There  each 
year,  a  senior  social  studies  class  spends  several  weeks 
studying  the  subject,  and  as  a  culminating  activity,  hears 
a  panel  discussion  by  union  officials  (including  one  AFL, 
one  CIO  and  one  Independent)  and  representatives  of 
management. 

In  presenting  labor-management  study,  Mr.  Kerrison 
advises  teachers: 

1.  Cover  history  and  background  of  industrial  relations, 
current  problems  and  hot  controversial  issues.  Approach 
the  subject  from  the  current  to  the  past. 

2.  Although  labor-management  units  can  be  taught 
from  textbooks,  it  is  better  if  a  wide  assortment  of  current 
materials  is  used  and  if  union  and  management  represen¬ 
tatives  can  appear  before  the  class. 

Adopting  the  IJ.  of  Chicago  plan,  Francis 
Shimer  College,  Mt.  Carroll,  Ill.,  has  announced  that 
starting  next  year  it  will  offer  a  four-year  program  of 
liberal  education  which  will  begin,  as  does  that  of  the 
College  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  after  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  of  high  school.  Like  Chicago’s,  the  Shimer 
program  will  lead  to  an  A.B.  degree. 

Chancellor  Robt.  M.  Hutchins  of  Chicago  has  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  that  the  Chicago  U.  College  offers 
the  kind  of  education  that  could  (and  should)  be  estab¬ 
lished  generally.  Shimer,  he  believes,  will  provide  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  his  theory. 

New  president  of  Shimer,  incidentally,  will  be  Dr. 
Aaron  J.  Brumbaugh,  currently  vice-president  of  the 
Amer.  Council  on  Education,  and  previously  dean  of  the 
College  at  tlie  U.  of  Chicago. 

Expansion  of  life  adjustment  education 

in  Kansas  will  be  fostered  by  a  new  program  under  which 
schools  may  either  “cooperate”  or  “participate.”  “Coop¬ 
erating”  members  must  (1)  conduct  an  intensive  self- 
study  on  the  participation  of  pupils  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  activities  (2)  investigate  causes  of  “drop-outs” 
(3)  interview  recent  graduates  to  determine  how  well  the 
high  school  program  prepared  them  for  their  adult  living 
needs  (4)  set  up  an  adequate  counseling  and  guidance 
program.  “Participating”  members  must  carry  out  one 
of  these  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Cornerstones  of  the  High-School  Curriculum,”  Fred  S.  Dunham. 
School  &  Society,  Apr.  15,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 
( According  to  the  author,  the  high  school  curriculum  must  [a] 
respect  the  individuoTs  special  aptitudes,  his  abilities  and  potent¬ 
ialities  [6]  provide  spread  of  curricular  experience  over  those 
areas  of  learning  which  are  recognized  as  our  cultural  heritage 
[c]  provide  opportunity  to  progress  to  successively  higher  levels 
of  learning  [d]  provide  opportunities  to  explore  new  fields.  ) 

The  Teaching  of  Local  History  in  American  Schools,  Lenore 
Evelyn  Rimer.  Burgess  Pub.  Co.,  426  S.  6th  St.,  Minneaptdis  15. 
70p.  $1.50. 

“A  County  Is  Facing  Facts,”  Fern  D.  Schneider.  Maryland  Teach¬ 
er,  Apr.  1950.  1101  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  ( How  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  with  the  help  of  parents,  is  introducing  sex  educa¬ 
tion  into  its  schools. ) 


Guidance 


Current  research  relating  to  children  re¬ 
cently  has  been  inventoried  by  the  Clearinghou^  for 
Research  in  Child  Life,  a  unit  of  the  FSA’s  Children 
Bureau.  A  unique  contribution  toward  greater  exchange 
of  information  and  collaboration  among  investigators,  the 
inventory  covers  some  1,600  studies  in  progress  between 
December  1,  1948  and  June  30,  1949,  bridging  the  time 
gap  between  work  on  research  and  its  publication.  Each 
study  is  classified  as  to  whether  it  concerns  (1)  behavior 
and  personality  (2)  educational  processes  (3)  growth  and 
development  (4)  physical  health  and  disease  (5)  preg¬ 
nancy  and  prenatal  period,  or  (6)  social,  economic  and 
cultural  factors.  F.ach  is  described  briefly,  and  the  names 
of  investigators  and  sponsoring  agencies  are  given. 

To  further  ^^gnidance  through  English,’’ 

Joseph  Mersand,  chairman  of  the  English  department  at 
Long  Island  City  high  school,  suggests  a  project  combin¬ 
ing  skit-writing  and  study  of  teen-age  problems-  Such 
a  project,  he  reports,  recently  was  conducted  successfully 
by  a  Long  Island  City  English  class  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Doris  Abbott. 

The  class  chose  the  problems  to  be  considered,  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  be  introduced  for  discussion  by  means 
of  skits.  Written  and  produced  by  students,  the  playlets 
concerned  such  problems  as  regents  exams,  dating,  smok¬ 
ing,  appropriate  clothing  for  school.  (Copies  of  the  skits 
may  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  from  Mr. 
Mersand,  English  Dept..  Long  Island  City  high  school, 
41st  Ave.  &  29th  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.) 

What  TV,  radio  &  movies  should  he  like 

to  please  schoolmen  will  be  described  in  the  May  Bulletin 
of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  article  will  be  a  committee  of  principals 
assigned  to  propose  how  the  three  media  can  be  improved. 

In  Chicago  last  month,  the  first  citizen  board  in  the 
nation  to  review  television  shows  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  family  viewing  was  announced.  Organized  by 
the  magazine  TV  Forecast,  the  committee  represents 
churches,  schools  and  civic  groups,  will  issue  a  listing 
once  a  month  of  approved  programs. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Report  on  College  Nights”  The  College  Board  Review,  Mar. 
1950.  425  IF.  Il7th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Findings  of  a  survey,  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  Middle  States  Assn,  of  Collegiate  Registrars 
and  Officers  of  Admission,  on  the  merits  of  conducting  “college 
nights”  in  high  schools. ) 

tteUgion 


Strengthening  of  religiou§  education  in 

colleges  was  urged  at  the  Nat.  Conference  on  Higher 

Education  in  Chicago  last  month.  A  committee  on  relig¬ 
ion  advised:  “AH  coUeges  should  have  on  their  staffs  a 
coordinator  or  religious  instructor  and/or  a  department 
of  religion  of  equal  status  with  other  major  departments.” 
Colleges,  the  committee  suggested,  should  think  of  re- 
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ligion  as  a  “series  of  practices,  experiences  and  convic¬ 
tions  by  which  man  attempts  to  find  contact  with  God, 
in  the  light  of  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  and  main¬ 
tain  sound  relationships  among  human  beings.”  If  such 
a  definition  were  accepted,  the  group  asserted,  every 
institution,  regardless  of  its  ownership  and  controls, 
could  develop  an  approach  to  religion. 

According  to  Dr.  James  A.  Pike,  chaplain  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  religion  at  Columbia  U.,  one 
sign  that  colleges  currently  are  paying  more  attention  to 
religion  stands  out:  trained  teachers  in  religion  are  in 
tremendous  demand.  If  many  of  the  colleges  now  con¬ 
sidering  expanding  religion  offerings  do  so,  there  will 
be  a  serious  teachers’  shortage,  he  warns. 

Columbia  U-,  incidentally,  recently  announced  that  its 
new  department  of  religion — formed  by  a  merger  of  re¬ 
ligion  departments  of  its  three  undergraduate  schools — 
will  offer  36  courses  next  fall.  This  is  far  more  religion 
courses  than  are  available  to  undergraduates  of  any  other 
American  university,  Columbia  claims. 

Student  Activities 


f'oniPSts  in  lisioninfi  are  proposed  by  Ralph  C. 
Nichols,  chief  of  the  division  of  rhetoric  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota.  In  the  April 
issue  of  School  Activities,  he  comments  that  current  in¬ 
terscholastic  competition  in  communicative  skills  is 
limited  to  speaking  and  writing.  Listening  contests,  he 
believes,  would  encourage  “scholars”  by  honoring  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  comprehension  and  evaluative  judgment 
rather  than  for  talents  more  easily  displayed. 

School  paper  staffs  might  consider  a  final  spring 
issue  similar  to  one  published  by  Atlanta’s  Bass  junior 
high  school  last  year.  Called  “Community  Plans,”  it  was 
entirely  devoted  to  vacation-time  pursuits  offered  students 
by  the  city’s  recreation  centers,  vacation  Bible  schools, 
Red  Cross,  YM  and  YWCA,  museums,  parks  and  libraries. 

Participation  in  civic  affairs  is  a  required 
activity  of  students  taking  a  modern  problems  course  at 
Patterson  Park  high  school  in  Baltimore.  During  the 
first  month  of  the  semester,  the  class  is  divided  into 
groups,  each  surveys  the  activities  of  either  the  Red  Cross, 
public  library,  city  department  of  recreation.  Housing 
Authority,  Girl  Scouts,  Goodwill  Industries  or  Eastern 
Community  Council.  Later  each  student  selects  one 
agency  in  which  he  w’orks  on  a  volunteer  basis  for  at 
least  10  weeks. 

Interest  in  local  government  among  Illinois 
high  school  students  is  being  encouraged  by  a  new  $250 
scholarship  offered  by  the  U.  of  Illinois.  The  award  will 
be  made  annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who  submits 
the  best  report  on  local  government  in  his  community. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“How  to  Organize  a  Senior  Government  Day,”  Richard  Marcus  & 

Laurence  J.  Taylor.  Nation’s  Schools,  May,  1950,  919  N.  Mich,. 

Chicago  11.  (Eight  Michigan  counties  sponsor  senior  government 

days  for  study  of  local  government.  This  article  describes  planning 

procedures.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


To  promote  fruit  for  dessert,  a  school  in 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  displays  it  on  a  gaily  painted  cart  which 
is  wheeled  through  the  cafeteria  at  lunchtime.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  the  cart  is  responsible 
for  a  five-fold  increase  in  fruit  consumption. 

New  directions  in  health  teaching  were  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  Eastern  States  Health  Education  Conference, 
held  in  New  York  City  last  month.  According  to  Dr. 
Ernest  Gruenberg,  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Mental  Health  Commission,  public  health  educators 
should  take  some  of  the  effort  that  goes  into  teaching  peo¬ 
ple  to  avoid  disease  and  put  it  into  teaching  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  sickness  sensibly.  “Life,”  he  said,  “has  its  periods 
of  disability  and  sickness,  and  the  problem  is  to  reduce 
anxiety  over  possible  illness.” 

When  ruling  out  televised  foothall  last 
month.  Big  Ten  athletic  directors  claim  they  considered 
more  than  the  TV  threat  to  gate  receipts  at  their  individ¬ 
ual  schools.  Their  other  concern:  gate  receipts  at  nearby 
small  colleges  and  high  schools.  Conference  universities, 
the  directors  said,  have  an  obligation  to  keep  football 
“healthy”  at  all  school  levels. 

Although  films  of  Big  Ten  games  may  be  shown  on 
television  after  6  p.m.  on  the  day  after  the  game  is 
played,  live  television  will  be  prohibited  during  the  1950 
season. 

Hot  dogs  are  off  school  menus  in  New 

Orleans.  After  much  to-do  last  month  over  responsibility 
for  the  purchase  of  “adulterated”  wieners  (only  15% 
meat),  Supt.  Lionel  J.  Bourgeois  announced  that  no 
wieners  of  any  kind  would  be  served  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year.  Pupils,  he  believed,  would  refuse 
to  touch  them. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Free-Play  Period,”  Bernice  G.  Frey.  Illinois  Ed.,  Apr.  1950.  100 
E.  Edwards  St.,  Springfield,  III.  (A  suggestion  for  first-grade 
physical  education  programs. ) 

“Health  Instruction  and  Practice,”  Wm.  Stone.  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  Apr.  1950.  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  (An  investigation 
as  to  the  extent  health  instruction  improves  health  practices  among 
eighth-grade  children. ) 

Audio~Visual 


First  educational  TV  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  regularly  by  a  national  network  for  elementary 
and  high  school  students  is  NBC’s  “Watch  the  World.” 
The  program  seeks  to  acquaint  children  with  current 
events,  accomplishments  of  the  UN,  developments  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  with  ways  in  which  they  may  use 
their  leisure  time  to  advantage. 

Privilege  to  ^^tape’’  network  broadcasts 

must  be  granted  by  broadcasting  companies  if  schools 
are  to  make  wide  use  of  national  radio  programs,  Richard 
C.  Brower,  audio-visual  supervisor  for  the  Minnesota 
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Dept,  of  Education,  believes.  He  suggests  that  some  na¬ 
tional  organization  assume  responsibility  for  securing 
the  clearance  needed. 

>laslery  of  a  foreign  language  in  three 
months  is  being  achieved  by  some  students  at  George¬ 
town  U.,  the  Very  Rev.  Hunter  Guthrie,  president  of  the 
institution,  told  educators  at  the  Nat.  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tional  Assn,  convention  last  month. 

New  audio-visual  teaching  devices  are  responsible,  he 
explained.  They  include  a  new  headphone  set  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  listen  to  a  foreign 
language  with  one  ear,  the  English  translation  with  the 
other. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Science  Visualized''  See  &  Hear,  Vol.  V,  No.  7.  812  N.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  10.  ( An  issue  on  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials 
in  science.) 

A  Grammar  of  the  Film,  Raymond  John  Spottiswoode.  U.  of  Calif. 
Press,  Berkeley.  328p.  $3.75.  ( Discussion  of  film  techniques, 
especially  of  the  documentary. ) 

Audio-Visual  Materials  for  the  Wisconsin  Social  Studies  Program. 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  /Tis.  (A  bulletin 
which  lists  both  films  and  filmstrips,  keying  them  to  a  social  studies 
sequence  worked  out  by  a  state  committee  on  the  social  studies. ) 

V  ocationaMndustrial 


Rofusal  fo  raiser  appropriations  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  came  from  a  House  committee  last 
month.  States  and  local  communities  now  are  expanding 
vocational  education  on  their  own,  the  committee  noted, 
hence  struck  out  an  item  in  the  U..S.  Office  of  Education 
budget,  which  would  have  authorized  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  of  S3,457,240.  In  1948.  S2.96  of  state  and  local 
money  was  spent  on  vocational  education  for  each  SI  of 
federal  funds.  In  1949,  the  ratio  jumped  to  $3.52  for 
each  federal  dollar. 

The  committee  also  deleted  an,  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  preparation  of  apprentice  training  literature. 

Loading  fhemsolves  to  demonstrations. 

vocational  and  practical  arts  courses  can  supply  a  major 
part  of  the  show  if  graduating  classes  decide  to  forego 
traditional  commencement  exercises  to  display  evidence 
of  students’  achievements. 

Last  June  a  Mississippi  school  presented  these  activity 
scenes  during  an  informal  commencement  program:  (1) 
groups  of  home  economics  students  sewing,  ironing  and 
preparing  a  meal  (2)  students  dismantling  a  boiler  and 
putting  it  together  again,  while  others  did  the  same  with 
a  Ford  chassis  (3)  several  boys  cutting  and  assembling 
a  wooden  stairway,  while  others  constructed  a  portion 
of  a  brick  wall  (4)  graphic  arts  students  setting  up  a 
school  song,  printing  and  distributing  copies  to  the  aud¬ 
ience  (5)  photography  students  taking  pictures  in  the 
audience,  developing  them  and  returning  to  show  samples. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Agriculture,  Carsie  Hammonds.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

330  r.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  353p.  $3.50. 

“Planning  for  New  School  Shops,"  S.  R.  McCluney.  Amer.  Voca¬ 
tional  Jour.,  Mar.  1950.  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  (Build¬ 
ing  plans  of  the  new  school  shops  in  Houston,  Tex.) 


Adult  Education 


Xow  eorrespondence  courses  being  framed 
by  the  U.  of  Chicago  will  be  designed  for  school  board 
members,  library  boards,  boards  of  other  public  agencies, 
for  persons  who  work  in  voluntary  organizations,  and 
for  parents  seeking  guidance  in  the  planning  of  their 
children’s  education,  Clem  0.  Thompson,  director  of  the 
university’s  home-study  department  announced  last 
month. 

At  the  same  time,  he  reported  that  a  new  policy,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  program  designed  to  meet  adult  educational 
needs,  rather  than  degree  needs,  had  been  adopted.  LTnder 
the  policy,  there  will  be  more  non-credit,  general  educa¬ 
tion  for  adults,  who,  regardless  of  their  formal  education 
background,  can  continue  their  education  on  the  adult 
level.  The  development  springs  from  the  success  of  “Great 
Books”  correspondence  courses  (see  MISCELLANY)  and 
courses  presented  over  the  U.  of  Chicago’s  “Round  Table” 
and  NBC’s  “University  of  the  Air-” 

Rare  library  service  for  a  small  city  is  offered 
in  Racine,  Wis.,  where,  by  paying  15c  per  transaction, 
the  public  library  may  borrow  books  from  the  Milwaukee 
public  library  shelves.  Teletype  facilities  installed  in  both 
libraries  enable  a  Racine  reader  to  know  immediately  if 
the  material  he  is  seeking  is  available  in  Milwaukee, 
and  daily  messenger  service  speeds  its  delivery. 

While  such  book  rental  will  cost  the  Racine  library 
only  $2,000  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  the  people  served  will 
be  able  to  choose  from  among  books,  magazines  and  films 
purchased  on  Milwaukee’s  $l,250,000-f)er-year  library 
budget. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Jobs  in  Workers  Education,"  Orlie  Pell.  Adult  Ed.  Jour.,  Apr. 
1950.  167  Public  Sq.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  ( A  description  of^  the 
type  of  jobs  available  in  workers'  education  and  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  needed  by  persons  who  enter  the  field.) 

“Education  Is  a  Life-Long  Thing,”  Perdue  B.  Graves.  Kansas 
Teacher,  Apr.  1950.  315  W.  10th  St.,  Topeka.  (Report  on  how 
Kansas  colleges  are  cooperating  with  high  schools  to  extend  adult 
education. ) 

Parent^Teaehcr 


Rest  book  for  parents  published  during  1949 
was  H.  A.  Overstreet’s  “The  Mature  Mind,”  according  to 
Parents*  Magazine  which  annually  makes  citations  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  in  the  field  of  parental  counseling. 
Other  books  considered  outstanding :  “Parent  and  Child,” 
by  Catherine  Mackenzie;  “Children  Know  Their  Friends,” 
by  Ruth  Washburn;  “Male  and  Female,”  by  Margaret 
Mead;  “Forty-five  in  the  Family,”  by  Eva  Burmeister; 
“Morning  Faces,”  by  John  Mason  Brown. 

To  explain  modern  education  to  parents,  the 
PTA  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  recommends  staging  a  mock  trial 
in  which  the  usual  criticisms  of  modern  teaching  methods 
can  be  aired  and  answered.  Recently  Wilmette  conducted 
such  a  trial,  succeeded  in  bringing  a  crowd  of  400  parents 
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to  a  regular  PTA  meeting.  In  answering  the  familiar 
charges,  school  “defendants”  had  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  accomplishments  of  Wilmette  schools  as  shown  by 
national  tests,  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
system,  to  bring  in  education  experts  to  testify  that  mod¬ 
ern  schooling  is  an  improvement  over  that  of  the  past. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parents  Associations  and  the  Schools.  New  York  City  Bd.  of  Ed., 
no  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  ( A  guide  for  parents’  organiza¬ 
tions,  defining  school  policy  relating  to  them.) 

Building  and  Equipment 

The  bent  in  low-coMt  Nchools  are  featured  in 
the  April  Architectural  Record.  Differing  widely,  the 
eight  school  building  plans  presented  show  diverse  ap¬ 
proaches  to  economy,  varying  with  the  climate  and 
locality  for  which  the  schoolhouse  is  designed.  Some  of 
the  plans  achieve  economies  through  multi-purpose  rooms 
and  corridors,  others  through  structural  simplicity  and 
modular  design.  None  wastes  money  in  ornament  or 
massive  monumentality,  the  editors  note. 

Two  of  the  plans  save  money  through  use  of  deep 
classrooms.  An  architectural  firm  in  Auburn,  Me.,  Alon¬ 
zo  J.  Harriman,  Inc.,  figures  that  deep  classrooms,  be¬ 
sides  reducing  original  building  costs  by  shortening  the 
exterior  wall  and  corridor  space,  would  bring  a  32  to 
48%  saving  in  heating  expense  annually.  Exterior  walls, 
the  firm  points  out,  are  responsible  for  approximately 
75%  of  the  heat  loss  from  a  building. 

Costs  of  textbook  prodnetion  have  risen  82% 
since  1939,  but  prices  of  elementary  and  high  school 
texts  have  increased  only  61%,  the  Amer.  Textbook  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute  announced  last  month.  A  previous  study 
made  by  the  institute  showed  that  printing,  paper  and 
binding  costs  for  college  textbooks  had  mounted  61% 
between  1939  and  1948,  while  prices  were  up  only  309? . 
Wholesale  prices  in  general  have  increased  approximate¬ 
ly  100%  since  1939,  the  institute  added. 

Miscellany 

Of  roads  tbat  lead  to  fame,  the  surest  for 
women  seems  to  be  teaching.  In  the  latest  edition  of 
Who’s  Who,  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  reports,  23%  of  the  2,400  women  listed  are  con¬ 
nected  with  education.  But  teachers  have  only  a  slight 
edge  on  women  authors,  who  account  for  22%. 

Tbe  long-talked-abont  index  of  ideas,  to 

be  published  by  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  as  a  study  guide  to  its  54-volume  “Great 
Books”  set,  was  given  a  name  last  month.  It  is  “Syn- 
topicon,”  a  word  invented  by  Mortimer  Adler.  It  means 
“a  collection  of  topics.” 

Publication  of  the  set  is  drawing  nearer.  Editor-in- 
chief  Robt.  M.  Hutchins  recently  announced  that  orders 
for  a  $500  special  first  edition  were  being  taken,  would 
be  filled  nine  months  after  1,000  had  been  received. 


New  Classroom  Material 


New  Kit  of  Materials  on  Foreign  Affairs  ... 
available  for  |1  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  includes:  (1)  copies 
of  recent  Presidential  speeches  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  military  aid.  Point  Four  (2)  report  on  the 
first  four  years  of  the  UN  (3)  booklet  analyzing  the 
I  U.S.  stake  in  world  trade,  another  analyzing  the  farm¬ 
er’s  stake  (4)  explanation  of  the  Fulbright  exchange 
act  (5)  outline  of  the  Point  Four  program  (6)  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (7)  UNESCO 
i  Today,  a  report  of  UNESCO  activities  (8)  sample 
copy  of  the  Dept,  of  State  Bulletin. 

^Shortest  Way  Home”  ...  is  a  new  travel  movie, 
presented  by  Greyhound  Lines,  which  shows  20 
scenic  wonderlands  of  the  U.S.  as  it  tells  the  story  of 
a  restless  war  veteran.  Free,  the  film  may  be  ordered 
through  Assn.  Films.  Address:  35  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y. 

19;  206  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  4;  351  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco  2;  3012  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas  4. 

300  Paintings  .  .  .  representative  of  those  displayed  , 

at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washin^on  25,  D.C.,  j 

are  shown  in  a  black  and  white  filmstrip  which  may  j 

be  ordered  from  the  Gallery’s  Curator  in  Charge  of  i 

Education.  Cost:  |6.  (Color  reproductions  also  may  1 

i  be  obtained  at  low  cost.)  i 

How  Science  is  Aided  by  Photography  ...  is  ex-  | 
plained  in  “Naval  Photography  in  Science,”  a  new  j 
28  minute  color  film  produced  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Some  of  the  sequences  presented  show  the  moon  in  ; 

motion,  the  blood  circulation  of  a  living  brain,  the  j 

earth  from  101  miles  up.  The  film  may  be  borrowed  | 

'  from  Naval  District  Headquarters.  | 

"Contemporary  Britain”  ...  a  48-page  booklet  pub-  j 

lished  last  month  by  the  British  Information  Services,  I 

I  may  be  obtained  by  teachers  without  charge.  Its  24  | 

j  “chapters”  take  up  Britain’s  climate,  industry,  cul-  i 

ture,  government,  other  factors  which  give  a  picture 
I  of  British  life.  Free  films  and  filmstrips  also  are  | 

j  listed.  Offices  of  the  BIS  are  located  at  30  Rocke-  j 

feller  Plaza,  New  York  20;  3100  Mass.  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.d;  39  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3;  310 
Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  | 

Books  for  Junior  High  School  Libraries  ...  are  I 

:  recommended  in  a  new  listing  published  last  month 

by  the  Amer.  Library  Assn.,  50  E.  Huron,  Chicago.  | 

The  titles  are  presented  according  to  topic,  and  each  I 

of  the  660  books  is  briefly  described.  The  publics-  j 

tion  is  called  “A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  Junior 
I  High  Schools,”  is  priced  at  11.75. 

Ten  Units  on  Citizenship  .  .  .  prepared  for  the  j 

I  Navy  by  the  Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Curriculum  | 

Development,  may  be  obtained  by  schools  through  i 

the  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  j 

19.  Altogether  the  units  represent  a  complete  course  j 

in  citizenship.  They  cost  $3  per  set,  but  quantity  | 

rates  also  are  offered. 

"Natural  Rubber  and  You”  ...  a  booklet  present¬ 
ing  the  history  of  rubber  production,  as  well  as  in¬ 
formation  on  the  sources  and  uses  of  natural  rubber 
I  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  Natural 

Rubber  Bureau,  1631  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6. 

!  D.C.  A  wall  chart,  too,  is  free. 
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